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FACTORY LIFE IN LANCASHIRE. 
CoNSIDERABLE interest has lately been roused 
concerning the alleged physical deterioration of 
young persons employed in factory labour in 
Lancashire. To guard against such possible con- 
sequences, certain acts of parliament were passed, 
enforcing rules as to hours of labour, the age at 
which children could be employed, and so on; and 
there was a belief that regulations of this nature 
had stemmed a serious growing evil. Some ex- 
aminations lately made by the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the operation of 
the Factory and Workshops Acts, serve to shew 
that in Lancashire the supposedly excellent regu- 
lations fall greatly short of their intentions. The 
truth seems to be, that in this, as in a few other 
matters, acts of parliament are hopelessly inade- 
quate to reach an acknowledged evil, which is not 
only physical but moral, The law can punish 
offences, but it does not effectually check greed or 
any of the baser passions, In short, it does not 
prevent expenditure on those wretched indulgences 
which tend to deteriorate the physical and moral 
qualities of the population. It may, indeed, be 
said, that a reliance on acts of parliament for the 
removal of moral evils has, by relaxing individual 
effort, first and last done incalculable mischief. 

Among those who were examined at Manchester 
by the Royal Commissioners was Dr Ferguson, of 
Bolton, for fourteen years a certifying surgeon 
under the Factory Act. It was his duty to certify 
as to the age of children presented for employment, 
and it appears from his evidence that one-half of 
the children offered were physically unable to 
work full time, and that proofs of this were in- 
creasing from year to year. Here is a sorrowful 
fact. The statement that the bone and sinew of 
wealth-producing Lancashire are degenerating year 
by year is a startling one, not only for philanthro- 
pists, but for all who have the welfare of the work- 
ing-classes at heart, to say nothing of the economists, 
who for years have looked upon Lancashire as 
‘the workshop of the world.’ 

Bolton—the town in which Dr Ferguson prac- 


tises—seems unfortunate in the matter of health. 
It is now nearly four years since Dr Ballard, of 
London, was appointed by government to inquire 
into the high rate of mortality then existing in 
the town, especially amongst infants. He visited 
Bolton and the district, and some months after- 
wards gave in his Report. At that time, he states 
in one paragraph : ‘ Mr Ferguson, one of the oldest 
medical practitioners in the town, and a certifying 
surgeon under the Factory Acts, informed me that 
he has observed a steady physical degeneration 
proceeding, which he attributes in part to the 
intemperate habits of the parents, and in part to 
the bad feeding of the children up to the time 
that they are old enough to work in the factories.’ 
Dr Ballard attributed the high rate of mortality in 
the town to deficient sanitary arrangements, the 
condition of the dwellings, the ignorance of 
mothers, the neglect of infants, and improper 
diet. Under the latter heads he stated: ‘The 
other cause to which the high death-rate amongst 
infants must be referred, is the practice amongst 
the operatives who become mothers of returning 
to their work at the factory as soon as possible 
after their confinement. On inquiry amongst the 
women themselves, and of the surgeons practising 
in Bolton, I learn that in some cases the women 
have been known to return as early as a fortnight 
after their infant has been born ; and very com- 
monly they return to their labour within the 
month, If the woman should chance to have a 
relative or female friend at home, or a girl suffi- 
ciently old to carry a baby, with whom she can 
leave it, this is the plan usually adopted. But if 
not, when she leaves for the mill at half-past five 
o’clock in the morning, she takes the baby out of 
a warm bed, and carries it to some person—gener- 
ally an elderly female—with whom she leaves it for 
the day. In preference, she will carry it to some 
one residing near the factory at wiich she works, 
and this may be half a mile or a mile from her 
house. The season of the year makes no difference. 
If the distance is not great, the mother will return 
at breakfast or dinner time, or both, to suckle her 
infant, otherwise she will not see it again until 
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she leaves work in the evening. In the meantime 
the infant must be fed. Very young babies are fed 
usually with milk (such as it is) out of a bottle. 
Some of those bottles which I saw in use were 
uncleansed, sour, and incrusted with curdled milk ; 
and the medical men informed me that this quite 
coincides with their own repeated observations, In 
other cases, the youngest infants are fed, as those a 
few months old are, with bread sopped in warm 
water, in a cup which is left for hours upon the 
hob to keep warm and become sour. When about 
to be used, the bread is broken down with a spoon, 
and a little milk isadded. I saw one cup of — 
bread thus prepared for use. It was said to have 
been boiled, but it contained tough pieces which 
boiling had not even softened. A halfpenny-worth 
or a penny-worth of milk (quarter of a pint to a 
‘int according to quality) per diem is considered a 
iberal allowance. The mothers pay, I understand, 
from half-a-crown to three shillimgs and sixpence 
week to the persons who take charge of their 
babico—this to include food. Those persons having 
their own household business to attend to, and, 
moreover, a certain and considerable amount 
of neighbourly visiting and gossiping to perform, 
commonly depute some little girl to hold the 
baby in their absence; and such children may be 
seen any day and any hour, and almost any- 
where in the town, sitting on a doorstep, exposing 
the infant to the cooling influence of the draught 
between the door and the fire. It is no matter 
of surprise that this system of management results 
in all the evils of mal-nutrition, in attacks of 
diarrhea in the summer, and of pulmonary in- 
flammation in the winter, and very often in the 
death of the infants. One of the district registrars 
informed me that he had often occasion to reprove 
the mothers coming to him for the necessary certi- 
ficate to present to the burial clubs in which their 
infants had been entered, on account of the jaunty 
way in which they made the application. In the 
course of my experience as a Medical Officer of 
Health, I have seen a t deal of the families 
of the poor in London, but I can safely say that, 
during the few days I was engaged in visiting 
the habitations of the operatives in Bolton, I saw 
a larger number of miserable emaciated infants 
undergoing the process of gradual starvation upon 
the system then in vogue than I had ever seen 
before in as many months.” Here the doctor gives 
cases in support of his observations, all of a more 
or less harrowing nature, 

This extract, amongst many more from Dr 
Ballard’s Report, revealed a state of affairs existing 
in the town at the period of his visit which was 
most alarming, and called for immediate action. 
Energetic measures were at once taken. A Medical 
Officer of Health—one in reality, and not the 
mere nominal official who previously existed—was 
appointed, nuisances were removed, back-to-back 
houses and cellar-dwellings condemned, and de- 
stroyed or closed, drainage supplied, and many 
other improvements effected, which Dr Ballard 
recommended should be accomplished. But this 
promptitude could not nullify the bad effects of 
all the previous evil which had existed; and the 
Report of Dr Ballard confirms Dr Ferguson in 
his statements before the Commission as to the 
sickly condition of the children in many of the 
cotton factories of Lancashire. Children thus 


nursed, or rather ‘ dragged up,’ to use a local phrase, 


and having had the good or ill fortune to escape a 
premature grave, could not but be puny, stunted, 
rickety offspring ; and yet when these unfortunate 
weaklings—the appearance of many of whom 
reminds one of the inmates of Dotheboys Hall— 
reach the age of thirteen, they are compelled to 
work from six o’clock in the morning until half- 
past five o’clock in the evening, precisely the same 
as a full-grown man. 

And now we come to the causes which, accord- 
ing to Dr Ferguson, have originated such pitiable 
results. In addition to the infantile neglect re- 
ferred to by Dr Ballard, Dr Ferguson ascribes the 
condition of the children to the fact, first, of the 
intemperate habits of the factory workers—the 
parents of the children. By free indulgence in 
stimulants, and in many cases by excess in smok- 
ing, they debilitated their own constitutions, and 
in that way transmitted feeble constitutions to 
their children. The next cause of this state of 
things he considered to be, that during the last 
thirty years the people had adopted a mode of 
rearing their children which he looked upon as 
exceedingly vicious, Instead of bringing them 
up on milk, they habitually fed them on tea or 
coffee night and morning, and in many instances 
on tea three times a day, and gave them very 
little milk. He found, from the information 
he had obtained, that while children between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age who had been 
brought up on tea or coffee increased in weight 
only about four pounds a year, those fed on milk 
increased at the rate of about fifteen pounds a year. 
Another cause of the degeneracy of the male popu- 
lation was, that youths between the ages of twelve 
and twenty smoked or chewed tobacco ; and how- 
ever well an adult might be able to bear moderate 
smoking, there was no doubt that it operated most 
prejudicially on the health and development of a 
growing child, In conclusion, he expressed his 
conviction, that during the last fourteen years 
children had decidedly deteriorated physically, 
not in consequence of any restriction in the hours 
of labour under the Factory Acts, but in conse- 
quence of the operation of the causes he had 
mentioned. His opinion was, that the standard 
of age should be kept at thirteen years, and that 
the child should be of the ordinary appearance and 
strength of thirteen. If that rule were enforced, 
and universally known among parents, he believed 
it would compel them, in their own interest, to use 
a different mode of bringing up their children. 

The cause of perhaps the chief of these evils is, 
no doubt, the great cost of pure and good milk 
compared with that of tea, The article so called 
cannot be bought in Bolton under threepence a 
quart ; while scores of shops in the town offer tea 
at two shillings per pound, many of them offering 
at the same time showy goods, such as glass candle- 
sticks, chimney ornaments, common German prints, 
and other articles, as premiums to be presented to 
the purchasers of so many pounds of the worthless 
rubbish they accompany. for the intemperance 
of the parents, the ——— of the streets of 
Bolton as well as other Lancashire towns on Satur- 
day nights is quite sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical of the fact, that a great deal of money is 
needlessly spent in public-houses by the working 
portion of our towns. The doors of spirit-vaults 
are kept constantly on the rig until ‘ closing 
time, and every tap-room is filled. And yet 
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such is the force of habit in the effect upon the 
constitutions of some of the tipplers, that some of 
the factory operatives have been heard to boast 
that they had imbibed eight or ten pints of liquor 
between three o’clock in the afternoon and eleven 
in the evening, without going home ‘ fuddled.’ 
Others never resume work until the Tuesday 
following, the intervening time being spent in 
drinking ; while some there are who are in a con- 
stant state of intoxication for weeks together. Such 
being the case, no wonder that so many children 
are born into the world inheriting the ‘sins of the 
fathers’ in debilitated constitutions and impaired 
intellects. The habit of smoking is also, no doubt, 
indulged in to a great extent by the growing youth 
of our factory population, and, carried as it is to 
excess, cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

The remedy for many of the evils which have 
been pointed out by Dr Ferguson cannot, we think, 
be supplied by legislative enactment. It is for the 
social reformer to devise means to counteract the 
influences which are at work, and endeavour to 
stop the decadence among the factory population 
which it is stated has commenced. ucational 
agencies, now happily in full exercise, may do 
something ; so may the diffusion of a taste for read- 
ing and rational recreation ; and so likewise will 
be the exhortations of those who, in their lives, 
can offer an example worthy of being followed. It 
is at all events important to know that acts of 
parliament are not exactly the thing to be relied 
on, 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER IX.—A SHIP WITHOUT SAILORS. 


Amone the vessels lying in the harbour of San 
Francisco is one, athwart whose stern may be 
read the name El Condor. 

She is a ship of small size—some five or six 
hundred tons—devoted to peaceful commerce, as 
can be told by certain peculiarities of rig and 
structure understood by seamen. 

The name will suggest a South American nation- 
ality—Ecuadorian, Peruvian, Bolivian, or Chilian 
—since the bird after which she has been bap- 
tised is found in all these states. Columbia and 
the Argentine Confederation can also claim it. 

But there is no need to guess at the particular 
country to which the craft in question belongs, 
The flag suspended over her taffrail declares it 
by a symbolism intelligible to those who take an 
interest in national insignia. 

It is a tricolour—the orthodox and almost uni- 
versal red, white, and blue—not, as with the French, 
disposed vertically, but in two horizontal bands, 
the lower one crimson red, the upper half-white, 
half-blue, the last contiguous to the staff, with a 
single five-pointed star set centrally in its field: 
this, with the disposition of colours, proclaiming 
the ship that carries them to be of Chili. 

She is not the only Chilian vessel in the 
harbour of San Francisco, Several other craft 
are there, that shew the same colours; brigs, 
barques, schooners, and ships. For the spirited 
little South American republic is prosperous as 
enterprising, and its flag waves far and wide over 
the Pacific. With its population of skilled miners, 
it has been among the first of foreign states in 
sending a large representative force to cradle the 


gold of California. Not only are its ships lying 
in the bay, but its gwasos and gambusinos in 
goodly number tread the streets of the town; 
while many of the dark-eyed damsels, who from 
piazzas and balconies salute the passer-by with 
seductive smiles, are those charming little Chilefias 
that make havoc with the heart of almost every 
Jack-tar who visits Valparaiso. 

On the ship El Condor we meet not much that 
can be strictly called Chilian ; little besides the 
vessel herself, and the captain commanding her. 
Not commanding her sailors ; since there are none 
aboard, hailing from Chili or elsewhere. Those 
who brought her into San Francisco Bay have 
abandoned; her—gone off to the gold-diggings! 
Arriving in the heat of the placer-fever, they have 
preferred seeking fortune with pick, shovel, and 
pan, to handling tarry ropes at ten dollars a 
month, Almost on the instant of the Condor’s 
dropping anchor, they deserted to a man, leaving 
her skipper alone, with only the cook for a 
companion. Neither is the latter Chilian, but 
African—a native of Zanzibar. Neither are the 
two great monkeys observed gambolling about the 
deck ; for the climate of Chili, lying outside the 
equatorial belt, is too cold for the quadrumana, 

Not much appearing upon the Condor would 
proclaim her a South American ship. And 
nothing in her cargo, though a cargo she carries, 
She has just arrived from a trading voyage to 
the South Sea Isles, extending to the Indian 
Archipelago ; whence her lading, a varied assort- 
ment, consisting of tortoise-shell, spices, mother-of- 
pearl, Manilla cigars, and such other commodities 
as may be collected among the oriental islands, 
Hence also two large myas monkeys—better 
known as orang-outangs—seen playing about her 
deck. These she has brought from Borneo. 

Only a small portion of her freight had been 
consigned to San Francisco; and this has been 
long ago landed. The rest remains in her hold, 
awaiting transport to Valparaiso. How soon she 
may arrive there, or take departure from her 
present anchorage, is a question that even her 
captain cannot answer. If asked, he would most 
probably reply, ‘ Quien sabe ?’? and further pressed, 
might point to her deserted decks, offering that 
as an explanation of his inability to satisfy the 
inquirer, Her Lantanas by name 
—is a sailor of the Spanish-American type; and 
being this, he takes crosses and disappointments 
coolly. Even the desertion of his crew seems 
scarcely to ruffle him ; he bears it with a patient 
resignation that would be _ incomprehensible 
to either English or Yankee skipper. With a 
broad-brimmed jipi-japa hat shading his thin 
swarth features from the sun, he lounges all day 
long upon his quarter-deck, with elbows usually 
rested upon the capstan-head ; his sole occupation 
being to roll paper cigarritos, one of which is 
usually either in his fingers or between his lips, 
If he at any time varies this, it is to eat his mea 
or take a turn at play with his pet monkeys. 
These are male and female, both full of fun in 
their uncouth fashion; and Captain Lantanas 
takes it out of them by occasionally touching their 
snouts with the lit end of his cigarette ; laughing 
to see them scamper off, scared at the singular, 
and somewhat painful, effect of fire. 

His meals are served regularly three times a 
day ; and his cook—a negro, black as the tar upon 
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the ratline ro having served them, 
returns to an idleness equalling his own. He, 
too, has his diversion with the orangs, approach- 
ing much nearer to them in physical appearance, 
a for this reason, perhaps, to them a more con- 


genial playmate. 

bare day, the skipper steps into his gig, and 
rows himself ashore. But not to search for sailors ; 
he knows that would be an idle errand, True, 
there are plenty of them in San Francisco ; scores 
parading its streets, and other scores seated or 
standing within its taverns and restaurants. But 
they are all on the spree—all rollicking, and if 
not rich, hoping soon to be. Not aman of them 
could be coaxed to take service on board an out- 
bound ship, for a wage less than would make the 
voyage unprofitable to her owners. 

As the Chilian skipper is not only master, but 
proprietor of his own craft, he has no intention to 
stir under the circumstances ; but is contented to 
wait till times change, and tars become inclined 

in to go to sea. When this may be, and the 
Condor shall have spread her canvas wings for a 
further flight to Valparaiso, he has not the remotest 
idea. He enters the town but to meet other skippers 
with ships crewless as his own, and exchange 
condolences on their common destitution. On a 
certain day—that on which we are introduced to 
him—he not sculled himself ashore; but 
abides upon his vessel, awaiting the arrival of one 
who has sent him a m f 

Although San Francisco is fast becoming trans- 
formed into an American city, and already has 
its several newspapers, there is among them a 
small sheet printed in Spanish, by name El Diario. 
In this, Captain Lantanas has advertised his vessel, 
open for freight or passage, bound for Valparaiso, 
and to call at intermediate ports—Panama among 
the number. The advertisement directs reference 
to be made to a shipping-agen’ wy name Don 
Tomas Silvestre. In answer to it, Captain Lan- 
tanas has received a letter from a gentleman who 
has already communicated with his agent, and 
who has promised to present himself on the 
Condor by twelve meridian of this day. 

Although a stranger to the port of San Fran- 
cisco, the Chilian skipper has some knowledge of 
his correspondent ; for Don Tomas has the day 
before informed him that a gentleman from whom 
he may expect to hear—the same whose name is 
signed to the letter—is a man of wealth ; a large 
landed proprietor, whose acres lie contiguous to 
the rising city of San Francisco, and for this reason 
enormously increased in value by the influx of 
gold-seeking immigrants. What this important 
personage may want with him, Lantanas cannot 
tell; for Silvestre himself has not been made 
aware of it—the Deng oe declining to state his 
business to any other than the captain of the ship. 

On the morning of the appointed day, leaning 
as usual against his capstan, and puffing his paper 
eigar, the Chilian skipper is not in a mood for 
playing with his monkey pets ; his mind is given 
to a more serious matter, his whole thoughts 
being absorbed in conjecturing for what purpose 
his unknown correspondent may be seeking the 
interview. He is not without surmises, in which 
he is assisted by something he has heard while 

ixing in Spanish circles ashore—this, that the 
landowner in question has lately sold his land, 

ising an immense sum—half a million dollars 


being rumoured. Furthermore, that, being a 
Spaniard, and neither Mexican nor Californian, 
he is about to return to Spain, taking with him 
his household gods— Lares, Penates, and all. 
These could not be stowed in a single state- 
room, but would require a whole ship, or a goodly 
portion of one. "The Condor has still plenty of 
room to spare. Her hold is not half full ; and her 
cabin has accommodation for several passengers. 
It may be on this very business his correspondent 
is coming aboard? Captain Lantanas so interrogates 
himself, while standing upon his quarter-deck, and 
with the glowing vo of his cigarrito fending off 
his hairy familiars, who, in their play, at times 
intrude upon him. It pleases him to think he may 
have surmised correctly ; and while still indulging 
in conjecture, he sees something which puts an 
end to it. This is a shore-boat, with a single pair 
of rowers, and a gentleman—evidently a landsman 
—seated in the stern-sheets, to all appearance 
coming on for the Condor. Captain Lantanas steps 
to the side of his ship, and, standing in her waist, 
awaits the arrival of his visitor. As the boat draws 
near he makes out a man, dressed in semi-Cali- 
fornian costume, such as is worn by the higher 
class of haciendados. The skipper can have no 
question as to who it is. If he has, it is soon 
answered ; for the boat touching the ship’s side is 
instantly made fast; the Californian mounts the 
man-ropes; and, stepping down upon the deck, 
hands Captain Lantanas his card. 

He who has presented himself on the quarter- 
deck of the Condor is a man in years well up 
to sixty, and somewhat above medium height. 
Taller than he appears, through a slight stoop 
in the shoulders. His ~~ though not tottering, 
shews vigour impaired; and upon his countenance 
are the traces of recent illness, with strength not 
yet restored. His complexion is clear, rather 
rubicund, and in health might be more so; while 
his hair, both on head and chin—the latter a 
long flowing beard—is snow-white. It could never 
have been very dark, but more likely of the colour 
called sandy. This, with grayish-blue eyes, and 
features shewing some points of Celtic conforma- 
tion, would argue him either no Spaniard, or if so, 
one belonging to the province of Biscay. 

This last he is; for the correspondent of Captain 
Lantanas is Don Gregorio Montijo. 


CHAPTER X.—A CHARTER-PARTY. 


Soon, as assured—by a glance at the card given 
him—that his visitor is the gentleman who has 
written to appoint an interview, Captain Lan- 
tanas politely salutes; and, jipi-japa in hand, 
stands waiting to hear what the haciendado may 
have to say. 

The latter, panting after the effort made in 
ascending the man-ropes, takes a moment’s time to 
recover breath; then, returning the skipper’s bow, 
he interrogates: ‘Captain Lantanas, I presume ?’ 

‘Si, sefior, responds the master of the Condor, 
with a bow of becoming humility to a man reputed 
so rich. Then adding : ‘A dispocion de V. [At your 
service |.’ 

‘Well, captain,’ rejoins Don Gregorio, ‘I shall 
take it for granted that you know whol am. Don 
Tomas Silvestre has informed you, has he not?’ 

‘He has, sefior, 

‘And you ’ve received my letter?’ 
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‘Si, 

‘That ’s all right, then. And now to proceed to 
the business that has brought me aboard your ship. 
Having seen your advertisement in the Diario, I 
communicated with Don Tomas, but only so far 
as to get your correct address, with some trifling 
a ae For the rest, I’ve thought it best to 

eal directly with yourself; as the matter I have in 
hand is too important to be altogether intrusted to 
an agent. In short, it requires confidence, if not 
secrecy ; and from what I’ve heard of you, captain, 
I feel sure I can confide in you.’ 

‘You compliment me, Seior Montijo.’ 

*No, no; nothing of the kind. I but speak from 
the impression Silvestre has given me of your 
character. But now to business. Your ship is 
advertised for freight, or passage ?’ 

‘Either, or both,’ 

‘Bound for Valparaiso and intermediate ports ?’ 

down the coast.’ 

. ave you any passen; rs already engage 

Not any as yet. 

‘ How many can you take?’ 

‘Well, sehor, to speak truth, my craft is not 
intended to carry ey sn She’s a trading- 
vessel, as you see. But if you'll step down to the 
cabin, you can judge for yourself. There’s the 
saloon—not very large, it is true—and sleeping 
accommodation for six—two snug state-rooms, that 
will serve, if need be, for ladies,’ 

‘That will do. Now about the freight. Don 
Tomas tells me you have some cargo aboard.’ 

‘A portion of my ship is already occupied.’ 

‘That won’t signify to me. I suppose there ’s 
enough room left for something that weighs less 
than a ton, and isn’t of any great bulk. Say it 
will take half a score of cubic feet. You can find 
stowage for that ?’ 

*O yes ; much more than that.’ 

‘So far good. And you can accommodate three 
passengers : a gentleman and two ladies? In short, 
myself and the female members of my family—my 


daughter and grand-daughter }’ 

‘Will the Sefior Montijo step into the Condor’s 
cabin, and see for himself !? 

‘By all means,’ 


Captain Lantanas leads down the stair-way, his 
visitor following. The saloon is inspected ; after 
it the sleeping-rooms, right and left. 

‘Just the thing, says Don Gregorio, speaking 
in soliloquy, and evidently satisfied. ‘It will do 
admirably,’ he adds, addressing himself to the 
skipper. ‘And now, Captain Lantanas, about 
terms. What are they to be?’ 

‘That, seiior, will depend on what is wanted. To 
what port do you wish me to take you?’ 

‘Panama. "Tis one of the ports mentioned in 
your advertisement ?’ 

‘It is, sefior.’ 

‘Well, for this freight—as I’ve told you, about 
a ton, with some trifling household effects—and the 
three passengers, how much ?’ 

‘The terms of freight, as you may be aware, are 
usually rated according to the class of goods. _Is it 
gold, Don Gregorio? From your description, I 
suppose it is.’ 

e skipper has guessed aright. It is gold— 
nearly a ton of it—accruing to Don Gregorio from 
the sale of his land, for which he has been paid in 
dust and nuggets, at that time the only coin 
in California—indeed, the only circulating medium, 


since notes were not to be had. The ex-haciendado 
is by no means a niggardly man; still, he would 
like to have his treasure transported at a rate not 
exorbitant. And yet he is anxious about its safety ; 
and for this reason has resolved to ship it with 
secrecy, and in a private trading-vessel, instead of 
by one of the regular liners, already commenced 
plying between Francisco and Panama. He 

as heard that these are crowded with miners 
returning home; rough fellows, many of them 
= characters, some little better than bandits. 

e dislikes the idea of trusting his gold among 
them, and equally his girls, since no other ladies 
are likely to be going that way. He has full 
faith in the integrity of Captain Lantanas, and 
knows the Chilian skipper to be a man of gentle 
heart—in fact, a gentleman. Don Tomas has told 
him all this. 

Under the circumstances, and with such a man, 
it will not do to drive too hard a bargain; and 
Don Gregorio, thus reflecting, confesses his freight 
to be gold, and asks the skipper to name his 
terms, 

Lantanas, after a moment spent in mental calcu- 
lation, says : ‘One thousand dollars for the freight, 
and a hundred each for the three passages. Will 
that suit you, sefior !’ 

‘It seems a large sum,’ rejoins the ex-haciendado. 
‘But I am aware prices are high just now, so I 
agree to it. When will you be ready to sail?’ 

‘T am ready now, sefior—that is, 1f’-—— 

‘If what?’ 

The captain, remembering his crewless ship, 
does not make immediate answer. 

‘If? says Don Gregorio, noticing his hesitation, 
and mistaking the reason—‘if you’re calculating 
on any delay from me, you needn’t. I can have 
everything on board in three or four days—a week 
at the utmost.’ 

The skipper is still silent, thinking of excuses, 
He dislikes losing the chance of such a profitable 
cargo, and yet knows he cannot name any certain 
time of sailing, for the want of hands to work his 
ship. There seems no help for it but to confess his 
shortcomings. Perhaps Don Gregorio will wait till 
the Condor can get acrew. The more likely, since 
almost every other vessel in port is in a similar 
predicament. 

‘Sefior, he says at length, ‘my ship is at your 
service, and I should be pleased and proud to have 
you and your ladies as my passengers. But there’s 
a little difficulty to be got over, before I can leave 
San Francisco.’ 

‘Clearance duties—port dues to be paid. You 
want the passage-money advanced, I presume? 
Well, I shall not object to prepaying it in part. 
How much will you require ? 

‘ Mil gracias, Senior Montijo. It’s not anything 
of that kind, Although far from rich, thank 
Heaven, neither I nor my craft is under embargo. 
I could sail out of this harbour in half an hour, 
but for the want of "—— 

‘Want of what?’ asks the ex-haciendado, in 
some surprise, 

‘ Well, seior—sailors.’ 

‘What! Have you no sailors ?’ 

‘T am sorry to say, not one.’ 

‘Well, Captain Lantanas, I thought it strange 
that I observed nobody aboard your ship—except 
that black fellow. But I supposed your sailors 


had gone ashore.’ “a 
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‘So have they, sefior ; and intend staying there. 
Alas! that’s the trouble. They ’ve gone off to the 
gold-diggings—every one of them, except my negro 
cook. Likely enough, I should have lost him too, 
but he knows that California is now part of the 
United States, and fears that some speculating 
Yankee might make a slave of him, or that he 
might meet his old master: for he has had one 
already.’ 

‘ How vexatious all this!’ says Don Gregorio. ‘I 
fear I shall have to look out for another ship.’ 

‘I fear you'll not find one much better provided 
than mine—as ee. pore sailors. In that respect, to 
- a professi phrase, we’re all in the same 

t. 

‘ You assure me of that ?” 

do, senor.’ 

‘I can trust you, Captain Lantanas. As I have 
told you, I’m not here without knowing something 
of yourself. You have a friend in Don Tomas 
Silvestre ?’ 

‘I believe I have the honour of Don Tomas’ 
friendship.’ 

‘Well, he has recommended you in such terms 
that I can thoroughly rely upon you; for that 
reason, I shall now make known why I wish to 
travel by your ship.’ 

The Chilian skipper bows thanks for the com- 
pliment, and silently awaits the proffered confi- 
dence, 

‘I have just sold my om here, receiving 
for it three hundred thousand dollars in gold-dust 
—the same intended for your freight. It is now 
lying at my house, some three miles from town. 
As you must be aware, Captain Lantanas, this 
place is at present the rendezvous of scoundrels 
collected from every country on the face of the 
earth, but chiefly from the United States and 
Australia. They live and act almost without 
regard to law; such judges as they have being 
almost as great criminals as those brought before 
them. I feel impatient to get away from the place ; 
which, under the circumstances, you won’t wonder 
at. And I am naturally anxious about my gold- 
dust, At any hour a band of these lawless ruftians 
may take it into their heads to strip me of it—or, 
at all events, attempt todo so, Therefore, I wish 
to get it aboard a ship—one where it will be safe, 
and in whose captain I can thoroughly confide. 
Now, captain, you understand me ? 

‘I do, is the simple response of the Chilian. 
He is about to add that Don Gregorio’s gold, as 
also his secret, will be safe al, so far as he 
can ee it, when the ex-haciendado interrupts 
him by continuing : 

‘IT may add that it is my intention to return to 
Spain, of which I am a native—to Cadiz, where I 
possess some property. That, I intended doing 
anyhow. But now, I want to take my departure 
at once. As a Spaniard, seiior, I needn’t point 
out to you, who are of the same race, that the 
society of California cannot be congenial—now 
that the rowdies of the United States have become 
its rulers. I am most anxious to get away from 
the place as soon as possible. It is exceedingly awk- 
ward your not having a crew. Can’t something 
be done to procure one ?’ 

‘The only thing is to offer extra pay. There 
are plenty of sailors in San Francisco ; for they ’ve 
not all gone to — gold. Some are engaged 
in scattering it. Unfortunately, most are worth- 


less drunken fellows. Still it is possible that a 
few good men might be found, were the wages 
made sufficiently tempting. No doubt, an adver- 
tisement in the Diario, offering double pay, might 
procure me as many hands as should be needed 
for working my ship,’ 

‘How much well it all amount to?’ 

‘Possibly an extra thousand dollars,’ 

‘Suppose I pay that ; will you engage the whole 
ship to me; that is, take no other passengers, or 
wait for any more freight, but sail at once—soon 
as you’ve secured a crew? Do you agree to such 
terms ?” 

‘Si, sefior ; they are perfectly satisfactory,’ 

‘In that case, I’ll be answerable for the extra 
wages, Anything to get away from this pande- 
monium of a place.’ 

‘I think we shall have no great difficulty in 
getting sailors, You authorise me to advertise for 
them ?” 

*I do, answers Don Gregorio. 

‘Enough !’ rejoins the skipper. ‘ And now, seiior, 
you may make your preparations for embarking.’ 

‘I have not many to make. Nearly all has been 
done already. It’s only to get our personal baggage 
aboard, with the freight safely stowed. By the 
way, adds the ex-haciendado, speaking sotto-voce : 
‘I wish to ship the gold as soon as possible, and 
without attracting any attention to it. You 
understand me, captain ?’ 

do’ 

‘I shall have it brought aboard at night, in a 
boat which belongs to Silvestre, It will be safer in 

our cabin than anywhere else—since no one need 
te the wiser about the place of deposit,’ 

‘No one shall, through me.’ 

‘That I feel certain of, Seftor Lantanas. Don 
Tomas is your endorser; and would be willing 
to be your bondsman, were it needed—which it 
is not,’ 

Again the Condor’s captain bows in acknowledg- 
ment of the confidence reposed in him ; and after 
some further exchange of speech, respecting the 
shipment of the treasure, and the writing out an 
advertisement which Don Gregorio is to get in- 
serted in the Diario, the latter returns to his boat, 
and is rowed back to the shore ; while the Chilian 
skipper lights a fresh cigarrito, and with elbows 
rested on the capstan-head, resumes the attitude 
of insouciance, out of which he has been temporarily 
aroused. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN SEARCH OF A SECOND. 


Just about the time Don Gregorio is taking leave 
of Captain Lantanas, the two unreceived visitors 
are turning their backs upon his house. De Lara 
feels the discomfiture the keenest. His heart is 
harrowed with mingled emotions—passions of 
varied complexion, all evil, His lips are livid 
with rage, his brow black with chagrin; while his 
eyes fairly scintillate with unsatisfied vengeance. 
While returning along the avenue he neither looks 
back, nor up. Not asyllable escapes him. With 
glance upon the ground, he rides in sullen silence. 

After clearing the entrance-gate, and again 
upon the outside road, he turns face toward the 
dwelling whose hospitality has been denied him. 
He sees nought there to soothe, but something 
which still further afflicts him. Four horses are 
filing out through the front-gate, conducted by 
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grooms. They are saddled, bridled, ready for 
being mounted. To his practised eye, their capar- 
ison tells that they are intended only for a short 
excursion, not a journey. And though their 
saddles are nearly alike, he knows that only two of 
them are to be mounted by men, the other two 
to carry ladies, The sejioritas are going out for 
a ride—a paseo de campo—accompanied by their 
English guests. Simultaneously, as instinctively, 
the two Californians arrive at this conclusion. Now 
they know why they were not received ; a know- 
ledge which, instead of tranquillising their chafed 
spirits, but maddens them the more. The thought 
of their sweethearts being escorted by their rivals, 
riding along wild unfrequented paths, through 
trees overshadowing, away from the presence of 
spying domestics, or the interference of protecting 
relatives, beyond the eyes and ears of every one— 
the thought that Carmen Montijo and Inez Alvarez 
are setting out on an excursion of this kind, is 
to Frank Lara and Faustino Calderon bitter as 
deadliest poison. And reflection embitters it the 
more. The excursionists will have —_ oppor- 
tunity of wandering at will. They will become 
separated ; and there can be no doubt as to how 
the partition will be made: the older of the two 
officers will pair off with Doiia Carmen, the 
younger with Doiia Inez. Thus, they will ride un- 
molested, unobserved; converse without fear of 
being overheard, clasp hands without danger of 
being seen—perhaps exchange kisses, O the dire, 
maddening jealousy! Even the dull brain and cold 
heart of Calderon are fired by these reflections. 
They sting him to the quick. But not as De Lara; 
for not as De Lara does he love. 

After gazing for a while at the house—at 
the horses and grooms—at the preparations that 
are being made for mounting—noting their mag- 
nificent style—with a last glance such as Satan 

ve when expelled from Paradise, the Creole 

rives the spur deep into his horse’s side, and 
dashes off down the hill, Calderon keeping after. 
At its bottom they again halt, being now out of 
sight of the house. Facing toward his companion, 
De Lara says: ‘We’re in for a fight, Faustino ; 
both of us.’ 

‘Not both. I don’t think I’m called upon to 
challenge that youngster. He’s but a boy’ 

‘He’s been man enough to insult you; and, if I 
mistake not, you’ll find him man enough to meet 
you.’ 

“ «I don’t see that he did insult me’ 

‘Indeed; you don’t? Sticking your horse, as if 
it were a pig, and sending him off in a stampede 
that well-nigh dismounted you; all before the 
face of your lady-love—ri, ht under her eyes! 
You don’t deem that an insult, eh?’ 

‘But you must remember, I gave him provoca- 
tion, At your instigation, I nearly rode over him. 
Looking at it in that light, he’s in a sense excus- 
able for what he did. Besides, he only meant 
it as a joke: when it was all over, he laughed 
at it.” 

‘Not at it, but at you. So did your sweetheart, 
amigo. As we reined up under the walls, I could 
see her long lashes drooping down, her eyes look- 
ing disdain at you, with her pretty lips pouting in 
scorn, You’re evidently out of her good graces, 
and you’ll have to do something ere you can 
reinstate yourself,’ 


ph I ’m sure of it. Never surer of anything in my 
e. 

‘But what would you Have me do?’ 

‘You ought to know without asking me. Call 
out the cub, and kill him—if you can. That’s 
what I design doing with my gentleman,’ 

‘Ah! you’re a dead shot ; and that makes all 
the difference. These Anglo-Saxons always use 
pistols ; and if I challenge him, he’ll have the 
choice of weapons.’ 

‘Quite true. With me it will be different. I 
took care to give the affront, and you should 
have done the same. Seeing you got the worst 
of it, you ought to have followed up your first 
dash at him by something besides—a slap across 
the cheek, or a cut with your whip,’ 

‘I’m sorry now, I didn’t do one or the other” 

‘Well, you may find an opportunity yet. For 
my quarrel, I don’t care a toss whether it be 
settled with swords or pistols. We Creoles of 
Louisiana are accustomed to the use of either 
weapon. Thanks to old Gardalet of the Rue 
Royale, I’ve got the trick of both; and am 
equally ready to send a half-ounce of lead, or 
twelve inches of steel, through the body of this 
Britisher. By the way, what’s his name ?’ 

The speaker pulls out the card given him by the 
English officer, and glancing at it, answers his own 
question: ‘Edward Crozier, H.M.S. Crusader. Ha! 
Mr Ned Crozier !’ he exclaims, speaking in plain 
English, the sight of the card seemingly giving 
a fresh fillip to his spleen; ‘you’ve had your 
triumph to-day. It will be mine to-morrow ; and, 
if my old fortune don’t fail me, there’ll be an 
empty seat at the mess-table of the ship Crusader, 

‘You really intend fighting him ?’ 

‘Now, Don Faustino Calderon, why do you ask 
that question ?’ 

‘Because, I think, all might be arranged with- 
out ’—— 

‘Without what? Speak out, man!’ 

‘Why, without any spilling of blood.’ 

‘You may arrange that way, if you like. Your 
quarrel is a distinct one, and I’ve nothing to do 
with it, having my own hands full. Indeed, if 
they were empty, I’m not so sure I should second 
your talking as you do. However, that’s not the 
purpose now. In answer to your first question, I 
can only say what I’ve said before. I not onl 
intend fighting this Crozier, but killing him. 
may fail in this my intention—if so, there’s an 
end of it, and of me. For once on the ground, I 
don’t leave it a living man if he do. One or both 
of us shall stay there till we’re carried off—dead. 

‘Carramba! your talk gives me the trembles. 
It’s not pleasant to think of such a thing, let alone 
doing it.’ 

‘Think your own way, and welcome. To me 
it would less pleasant to leave it undone, 
now, than ever in my life. After what I’ve 
gone through, I don’t care much for character—in 
truth, not a straw. That’s all stuff and preten- 
sion. Money makes the man, and without it he’s 
nothing ; though he were a saint. Respectability 
—bah! I don’t value it a claco. But there’s a 
reputation of another kind I do value, and intend 
to preserve. Because in my world it counts for 
something—has counted already.’ 

‘Courage. Losing it, I should lose everything. 
And in this very city of San Francisco, 1’d be only 


‘Do you really think so?’ 
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a hound where I’m now a hunter; barked at by 
every cur, and kicked by every coward who chose 
to pick a quarrel with me.’ 

*There’s no danger of that, De Lara, All who 
have had dealings with you, know better. There’s 
little fear of any one putting a slight upon you.’ 

‘There nt be if I refused to fight this fellow. 
Then you’d see the difference. Why, Faustino 
Calderon, I couldn’t sit at a monté table, and keep 
the red-shirts from robbing us, if they didn’t know 
*twould be a dangerous game to play. However, 
it isn’t their respect I value now, but that of one 
very different.’ 

© Who?’ 

' ry you ask an idle question ; so idle, that I 
don’t believe you care a straw for Inez Alvarez— 
or know what love is.’ 

‘ What has she to do with it ?’ 

‘She—nothing. That’s true enough. I don’t 
care aught for her, or what she might think of me. 
But Ido for Carmen Montijo, and her good opinion. 
At least, so far that she shan’t think me either 
fool or coward. She may be fancying me the 
first; but if she do, she’ll find herself mistaken. 
At all events, she ’ll get convinced that I’m not 
the last. And if it be as rumour reports, and as 
you say you ’ve heard, that she’s given her heart 
to this gringo, I’ll take care she don’t bestow her 

d upon him—not while I live. When I’m 
dead, she can do as she likes.’ 

‘But after what’s passed, do you intend return- 
ing to her?’ 

‘I do. Though not till we’ve finished this 
affair with the fellows who’ve interrupted us, 
Yes ; I’ll give her every chance to save herself. 
She shall say yea, or nay, in straight speech, and 
in so many words. After that, I’ll understand 
how to act. But come! we’re wasting time. A 
duel’s a thing won’t do to dally over. Do you 
intend to meet your man, or not ?’ 

‘I’d rather not, replies the poltroon, hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘that is, if the thing can be arranged. 
Do you think it can, De Lara ?’ 

‘Of course, it can; your thing, as you call it; 
though not without disgrace to you. You should 
fight him, Faustino.’ 

‘Well ; if you say I should, why, I suppose I 
must, I never fired a pistol in my life, and am 
only second-rate with the sword. I can handle a 
macheté, or a cuchilla, when occasion calls for it ; 
but these weapons won't be admitted in a duel 
between gentlemen. I suppose the sailor fellow 
claims to be one?’ 

‘Undoubtedly he does, and with good reason. 
An officer belonging to a British man-of-war 
would call you out for questioning such a claim. 
But I think you under-rate your skill with the 
small-sword, I’ve seen you doing very well with 
it at Roberto’s fencing-school.’ 

‘Yes ; I took lessons there ; but fencing is very 
different from fighting.’ 

‘Never mind. When you get on the duelling- 
ground, fancy yourself within the walls of Roberto’s 
shooting-gallery, and that you are about to take 
a fresh lesson in the art @escrime. Above all, 
choose the sword for your weapon.’ 

‘ How can I, if 1’m to be the challenger ?” 

*You needn’t be. There’s a way to get over 
that. The English officers are not going straight 
back to their ship ; not likely before hte hour 
of the night. After returning from this ride, I 


take it they ’ll stay to dinner at Don Gregorio’s, 
and with wine to give them a start, they ‘ll be 
pretty sure to have a cruise, as they call it, through 
the town. There, you may meet your man, and 
can insult him by giving him a cuff, spitting in 
his face, anything to put the onus of challenging 
upon him.’ 

* Por Dios! I'll do as you say.’ 

‘That’s right. Now, let us think of what’s 
before us. As we’re both to be pats we 
can’t stand seconds to oneanother. Iknow who’ll 
act for me. Have you got a friend you can call 
upon ?’ 

‘Don Manuel Diaz. He’s the only one I can 
think of? 

‘Don Manuel will do. He’s a cool hand, and 
knows all the regulations of the duello. But he’s 
not at home to-day. As I chance to know, he’s 
~ to a funcion de gallos at Punta Pedro; and 

y this time should be in the cockpit.’ 

‘Why can’t we go there? Or had we better 
send 

‘Better send, I think. Time’s precious—at 
least mine is, As you know, I must be at the 
monté-table soon as the lamps are lit. If I’m 
not, the bank will go begging, and we may lose 
our customers, Besides, there’s my own second 
to look up, which must be done this day before I 
lay a hand upon the cards. What hour is it? 
I’ve not brought my time-piece with me.’ 

‘Twelve o'clock, and a quarter past,’ answers 
Calderon, after consulting his watch. 

‘Only that! Then we’ll have plenty of time 
to get to the cock-fight, and witness a main. Don 
Manuel has a big bet on his pardo, I’d like 
to stake a doubloon or two myself on that bird. 
Yes, on reflection, we’d better go ourselves. 
That will be the surest way to secure the services 
of Diaz. Vamonos !’ 

At this the two intending duellists again set 
their steeds in motion ; and, riding for a short 
distance along the shore-road, turn into another, 
which will take them to Punta Pedro, Their 
jealous anger still unappeased, they urge their 

orses into a gallop, riding as if for life, on an 
errand whose upshot may be death—to one, or 
both of them. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AMONG SAVAGES. 


A REMARKABLE case of the naturalisation of a 
French sailor-boy among savages during the period 
of seventeen years, has just been brought to light 
by Australian correspondents of The Times, in 
which paper for July 21 an account of the case is 
amply detailed. From it we offer the following 
condensed statement. 

In 1858, the ship St Paul of Bordeaux sailed 
from China for Australia, having on board three 
hundred and fifty Chinese coolies, The vessel was 
not so fortunate as to reach its destination. It was 
wrecked, one dark night, on a reef of Roussel 
Island, in the Louisade Archipelago, east of New 
Guinea, The captain and sailors got off in three 
boats, and made for the main island, leaving the 
Chinese and a sailor-boy, named Narcisse Peltier 
or Pelletier, to their fate; so deserted, they walked 
along the reef to a small island connected with it. 
The captain’s party being attacked by natives, 
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retreated to the small island where the Chinese 
had found a temporary refuge. Again, the captain 
and sailors made off in their boats. Besides leaving 
the Chinese, they intended to desert the boy 
Narcisse ; but he discovered their intentions, and, 
following them to the boat, was taken on board. 
How long their voyage lasted, is uncertain. They 
subsisted on a paste of flour and water, and such 
sea-birds as they could catch, which were devoured 
raw. Two or three days before they reached the 
Australian coast, their supply of fresh-water failed, 
and when at length they made the shore, which 
they did at First Red Rock Point, south of Cape 
Direction, lat. 13° 4’ S., long. 143° 32 E., their 
first thought was the alleviation of their thirst. 
Leaving the boat, they wandered along the shore, 
until at length they found a small quantity of 
water, the whole of which was eagerly drunk by 
the men, leaving none for the poor little cabin- 
boy, half-dead with hunger, thirst, exposure, and 
fatigue, and whose feet were cut to pieces by the 
sharp coral of the reef. Their thirst having been 
quenched, the captain and his men—eight in all— 
returned to their boat, and sailed away again, 
leaving the boy to die by the empty water-hole. 
They reached New Caledonia in safety, and there 
the captain reported the loss of his vessel, and the 
hardships which he and his companions had under- 
gone, He did not, however, report his abandon- 
ment of Narcisse Peltier. 

The Chinese left at Roussel Island were, it was 
afterwards ascertained, gradually killed and eaten 
by the natives, with the exception of some twenty, 
who ultimately escaped, 

The career of the boy Narcisse Peltier would 
undoubtedly have come to a close even before his 
captain’s arrival in New Caledonia, had it not 
chanced that some blacks crossed the footprints 
left by the sailors in their search for water, and 
followed them up until they found the dying boy 
by the side of the dried-up well, They gave him 
food of a wretched kind, and then led him away 
gently by the hand to their tribe, with which he 
has remained uninterruptedly until the present 
time. He might never have been discovered at 
all, but for the accident of the John Bell, schooner, 
touching at Night Island, on the north-east coast 
of Queensland, on the 11th of April, when engaged 
in the béche de la mer fishery. A party in the 
boats being despatched to the island in search of 
water, encountered a number of aboriginal blacks, 
with whom they found a white man, who was, 
like the blacks, perfectly naked, and appeared to 
be completely identified with them in language 
and habits, On these facts being reported to the 
master of the John Bell, he determined to make an 
effort to rescue the man, and with this view sent 
on shore the following day a large supply of 
articles of barter, which it was endeavoured to 
explain to the natives were intended to be ex- 
changed for their guest or captive. The white 
savage was induced to enter one of the ship’s boats, 
where he was given biscuit to eat, and told to sit 


still, muskets being at the same time pointed at 
the natives, and fired over their heads, to induce 
them to retire, which they were very unwilling to 
do without being accompanied by the white man, 
whom they begged to return with them. 

The John Bell brought her prize to Somerset, 
the settlement at Cape York, where he was clothed 
and cared for by the resident magistrate, Mr Aplin. 
For some days after his arrival, he sat the greater 
part of the day perched on the rail-fence of a 
paddock, casting quick, eager, suspicious glances 
around him on every side and at every object 
which came within his view, rarely speaking, and 
apparently unable to remember more than a few 
words of his own language, although he said enough 
to shew that he was a Frenchman, and wrote down 
on paper, in a stiff, upright French hand, his own 
name and a few almost unintelligible sentences, 
which were subsequently found to contain a short 
account of his history. On the return to Ca 
York of Lieutenant Connor, R.N., who pun 
French fluently, a good deal more was extracted 
from the savage, and it appeared that his name 
was Narcisse Pierre Peltier, or Pelletier, son of 
Martin Peltier, shoemaker at St Gilles, —- 
ment of Vendée, France. At twelve years of age, 
he had embarked as a cabin-boy on board the St 
Paul of Bordeaux. 

The account given of Narcisse is, that he is a 
short, thick-set, active man. His skin is of a 
bright red colour, and glazed upon the surface by 
continued exposure to the sun. He is clean in his 

rson, and says that the blacks among whom he 

as lived are so also, Across his chest are two 
horizontal lines of raised skin, with other marks 
in the nature of tattooing, and designed for orna- 
ment. The lobe of his right ear has been pierced, 
and so also has his nose, for the admission of some 
rude decoration, probably a bit of the pearl-oyster. 
When first food by the blacks, he says he was 
very unhappy, often thought of his father, mother, 
and brothers, and longed to get away. In the 
course of time the canted of them became less 
vivid and less painful, and he ultimately com- 
pletely identified hi imself with the tribe. He had 
never made an attempt to escape, as being alone 
he could not have inanaged a canoe out at sea; 
and though he had often seen vessels passing along 
the coast, he had never been allowed to get near 
them, having been always sent by the blacks into 
the woods in the interior when they went on board 
a ship. It is not very clear how they came to 
allow him to be seen at last by the sailors of the 
John Bell. 

The great length of time he had been in the 
hands of savages had obliterated early recollections, 
and he could hardly recall a word of French, A 
little practice, however, brought back his native 
language. He now speaks French fluently, and in 
proportion as it returns to him he forgets the lan- 
guage of his tribe, of which, however, about a 
hundred words have been collected from him and 
taken down. What is very much more remark- 
able, however, than his recovery of his mother- 
tongue, is the fact that he has not lost the powers 
of reading or writing after a disuse of seventeen 
years, during which he of course never saw a book, 
and, as he says, never wrote a line; nor, indeed, 
did the blacks know that he possessed the power 
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todoso. Very probably he did not know it him- 
self. After two or three weeks’ residence at Somer- 
set, however, he wrote, as has already been men- 
tioned, a few almost unintelligible lines, Before 
coming on board the Brisbane, he had much im- 
ae in intelligence, and pronounced correctly 
the names he saw written up on the boats and 
elsewhere about the ship. His progress since has 
been most rapid. He now spends a portion of 
every day in reading, though whether he under- 
stands all that he reads, may possibly be doubted, 
He displays considerable intelligence, but at the 
same time a childish dependence and imitativeness 
of others. That anything is done by les autres is 
sufficient to induce him to attempt it himself. He 
is generally good-humoured, though with occa- 
sional fits of apparently causeless sulkiness ; he 
frequently coughs violently, and his habits of 
crouching about here and there are still those of a 
savage, 

He is very bitter against the captain of the 
St Paul for deserting him, but at the same time 
appears to be afraid of him. He speaks with kind- 
ness of his family, which he distinctly remembers, 
but always maintains that they must all, even in- 
cluding his younger brothers, be now dead ; and it 
would appear as if, having no measure of the time 
he has passed with the savages, the past appears to 
him at so vast a distance as to have given him the 
impression that he is extremely old, although in 
fact barely thirty. He says he wished to remain 
with the blacks, and, although he acquiesced in his 
removal, he is evidently by no means as yet either 
happy or satisfied. 

he name of the tribe with which he has lived 
is Macadama. They have no kings, chiefs, or 
leading men among them, all the males being 
equal. The men, he says, are strong, but observes 
with pride that he himself is very strong, much 
stronger than the blacks, On the other hand, 
thongh he says he is a good swimmer and 
diver, he acknowledges that in the water the 
blacks far surpass him. The tribe subsists 
chiefly on fish, turtles, turtles’ eggs, alligators’ 
eggs, and roots and frits. Sometimes they hunt 
animals, but apparently not often. The occupa- 
tion of the men is fishing; that of the women, to 
gather roots, and sometimes also they get honey. 
They have no knowledge of nets, lines, or hooks, 
The larger fish are harpooned from canoes, the 
smaller speared with a three-pronged spear. The 
canoes are cut out of trees with knives formed of 
hoop-iron obtained from barrels washed up from 
wrecks. Of this hoop-iron also the heads of their 
spears and harpoons are made, Narcisse says he 
has himself constructed two canoes, which he has 
left behind him. He describes the condition of 
the women of the tribe as very pitiable, but that 
is generally the case in nations of savages. The 
blacks, he says, have no knowledge of any Superior 
Being, and no form of religion of any kind what- 
ever. The dead are tied up with cords after the 
fashion of a mummy, and exposed to the action of 
the sun either in the forks of trees or on a rough 
scaffold. Rude as were the beings among whom 
he lived, they were not unkind to him, and he 
thinks they would treat any white man well. He 
states that he has heard that in his tribe there 
was an old white man who had lived among them 
for many years, and was at last drowned while out 
fishi e does not recollect having seen this 


man himself, and is not sure when his death 
occurred, 

Erom these notes, it appears that Narcisse is by 
no means deficient in observation, and only needs 
cultivation to bring him forward. By latest ac- 
counts, he was to be handed over to the French 
Consul at Sydney, by whom he will probably be 
sent to France. We shall be glad to know that 
the captain who basely deserted him has been 
punished according to his deserts, 


AN EVICTION. 


‘Mary, Mary! do you hear what the neighbours 
say—that we’re all going to be evicted ?’ cried 
Denis Connor, entering his cabin one evening 
towards the end of October, and sitting down 
dejectedly ; while Mary his wife looked up from 
her work in blank dismay. 

‘What do you mean, Denis?’ she asked. 
‘Sure, we don’t owe a penny of rent, and if the 
Lord spares us our health, we ll remain so.’ 

‘It’s too true, I’m afraid. O Molly, it ’ll break 
my heart to leave the old place; and what ’ll you 


and Oona do?’ and the old man rocked himself 


to and fro, and moaned bitterly. 

‘Whist, Denis dear,’ Mary said, gently placing 
her hand on her husband’s shoulder: ‘there’s 
some mistake, ye may be certain. His Honour 
could not mean to turn us out, for sure there’s no 
decenter poor people on all the property than the 
neighbours, It isn’t like as if we were living 
entirely on the land, and couldn’t Pay the rent. 
His Honour couldn’t mean to evict us, Denis!’ 

But His Honour did mean to evict them, as they 
learned formally a few days after; the entire village 
of Cloonabeg was to be swept away. 

It was a wild bleak spot on the west coast of 
Treland, not many miles from the ancient ‘ Citie of 
the Tribes.’ The village consisted of a long strag- 
gling row of cabins, on the edge of a common, 
and within a stone’s-throw of the sea. The in- 
habitants of Cloonabeg were fishermen, poor, simple, 
honest, hard-working people, who had been born 
in the cabins they dwelt in, and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, and knew little of the 
world beyond. ‘They all had the right of the 
common—on the other side of which stood the 
village of Cloonamore, a much more important 

lace, which boasted the possession of a police 
Coont a chapel, and a national school. There 
was little intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
two villages. The Cloonamore ae were farmers, 
comfortable as farmers go in the west of Ireland, 
where they have to toil, and toil continually, to 
make the wretched land produce anything. They 
were very jealous of their neighbours down by the 
sea-side, who paid far less rent, and on the whole 
seemed not only to work less, but to be more com- 
fortable. 

The fishermen were quiet, proud, reserved people, 
who lived entirely to themselves, helping each 
other in difficulty, consoling each other in trouble, 
and taking little interest in anything save the 
coming and going of the shoals of fish, 

They spent their evenings, when not out on the 
bay, with their wives ; and it was — to see 
them sitting outside their cabin doors, smoking 
their pipes, or mending their nets and sails—the 
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men in their rough home-knit blue guernseys, the 
women in their scarlet jackets. They were very 
poor, but then their wants were few, and they 
were contented and happy in their simple way. 

Denis Connor was considered the most com- 
fortable man in Cloonabeg. He had a son in 
America, who often sent him money; and a 
daughter married to a fishmonger in Galway, who 
was considered almost a merchant. One other 
child he had, Oona, a pretty golden-haired girl, 
the pet of the whole village. 

In the next cabin to Denis Connor's lived a 
very old woman, named Merrick; poor Judy she 
was called, for she had had many troubles in her 
lifetime. Her husband and only son were drowned 
twenty years before, trying to save thé crew of a 
brig which struck on ‘Marguerite’s Rock.’ Young 
Merrick left a wife, who died a few months after, 
and one sickly little boy. Poor Judy took the 
child, and managed to bring him up and keep a 
roof overhead by constant hard work. She assisted 
the neighbours in their housework, who paid her 
in kind; and made and mended nets for any of 
the men who could afford to pay her a trifle just 
sufficient to pay the rent. For fifteen years Judy 
toiled late and early, and then her grandson Willie 
was old enough to take his father’s boat and nets 
and earn his living, and support his grandmother. 
A fine, handsome, manly hd was Willie Merrick, 
full-chested, clear-eyed, and supple sinewed like 
the majority of the hardy sons of the sea-coast. 

In the market, every one liked to buy his 
mackerel and haddocks, not only because they 
could depend on whatever he offered for sale 
being genuinely good and moderate in price, but 
they liked the look of his honest face and clear 
hazel eyes, and the sound of his hearty voice. 

Mrs Merrick was proud of her grandson, and not 
without some reason, for he was a universal 
favourite, and deserved to be. 

A few evenings after Denis Connor had told 
his wife of the threatened eviction, Oona, his 
daughter, was sitting with Willie Merrick on the 
stone seat outside old Judy’s cabin. There was no 
‘take’ and the men were all about the beach 
attending to the drying of the nets, or watching a 
little boat which was making for the quay against 
wind and tide. 

‘She’ll never get in, Oona, if they don’t tack 
more to the east’ard,’ Willie said. ‘Oh, if I hada 
boat like her, wouldn’t 1 be happy !’ 

‘Aren’t ye happy as ye are, Willie?’ Oona 
asked. ‘Ye told me the other night that ye was 
wd happiest boy in Cloonabeg, or Cloonamore 
either.’ 

‘So I am, darlin’,’ Willie said, looking tenderly 
at the fair saucy face beside him; ‘but I’ll be 
ha _ when yer my own intirely, When is it 
to be?’ 

‘Whenever ye like, Willie ; father and mother 
are willing, and yer granny is teasing me every 
day. Sure, we’re all as one as married, aren’t we, 
Willie ?’ 

‘Yes, darlin’; but I want the priest to spake the 
words, and put this on yer weeshy little finger ;’ 
and young Merrick pulled from his pocket a 
canvas bag, from the farthest corner of which he 
pulled a wedding-ring. 

‘This Shrovetide, then, Willie,’ Oona whispered 
with a blush. ‘Now, I must go in, as mother’ll 
be wanting me. Is that the agent gone into 


Martin Gill’s, Willie? I didn’t think it was rent- 
day 

‘Yes, faix, it is, Oona, and it wants a week yet 
to the half-year ;’ and Oona went into the house, 
while Willie went to see what the people were 
gathering into groups for, and talking so mysteri- 
ously about. A very few words served to explain 
the object of the agent’s visit, He had come 
accompanied by the bailiff, to serve ‘notice to 
quit’ on every house, ‘His Honour the landlord 
wanted the place cleared down,’ was all the reason 
he gave. It was a sad thing to walk through the 
village of Cloonabeg that evening, and go from 
house to house with the agent. Everywhere he 
said the same thing: ‘Ye must clear out; His 
Honour wants the place. I’ll forgive ye half 
this half-year’s rent all round, and give ye till the 
Ist of January to get away. But remember the 
men ’ll be here on New-year’s Day to pull down 
these dens,’ 

By the time they had reached Denis Connor's, 
the whole village—men, women, and children— 
were after them, crying bitterly, and Judy Merrick 
came to ask what the matter was. 

‘It’s evicted we are—served with notice to quit, 
Judy,’ Mary Connor said quietly. ‘It isn’t easy 
to leave the place ye were bred and born in, and 
go out on the world. But God’s good: cheer up, 
Denis avic.’ 

‘What does she mean, Denis Connor?’ Judy 
cried. ‘Is it that they ’re goin’ to dispossess ye— 
to turn ye out of the cabin ye were born in, and 
yer father and grandfather before ye ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am ; that’s exactly what we mean,’ the 
bailiff said. ‘I’m going to serve you next. 

‘Serve me! evict me! turn me, an old woman 
of threescore and ten, out on the roadside !’ Judy 
screamed. ‘No! Iwas born in that cabin; my 
father lived and died in it; my ancestors were 
the first that ever raised a stone of Cloonabeg. 
Old Judy, poor Judy, Judy Merrick, ye may call 
me, but [’m Julia O’Brien, and in the cabin I’ve 
lived in there I’ll die.’ 

‘We'll see about that, the bailiff sneered, and 
Judy rushed out, and knelt down at her door-step. 
‘The first one of ye that crosses here will have to 
walk over me, she shrieked; but the bailiff 
advanced, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 
gave her a printed form, and said jeeringly: 

‘You’re served, Mrs Merrick ; and 1’d take it 
easier, if I were you—Come on, sir, he added, 
turning to the agent, who was examining the con- 
dition of the house. 

Judy Merrick stood up, and looked at the notice 
in her hand, and then advanced to the agent’s 
side. ‘Mr Hayes, sir,’ she said slowly, ‘I’m to be 
out of this cabin on the Ist of January, amn’t I?’ 

‘Yes; and see that you are,’ Mr Hayes replied. 

‘Where am I to go to, sir?’ 

‘My good woman, that’s nothing whatever to 
me,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘go wher- 
ever you like’ 

‘You know, sir, that in Cloonamore one of us 
can’t get bit, nor sup, nor lodging, for love or 
money, even if we had that same. Where’ll we 
g0 7 Mr Hayes, sir; will ye ask His Honour 
that 

‘That’s nothing whatever to His Honour; he 
wants his houses, and I suppose he has a right to° 


well as to forgive ye a quarter's rent, and then give 


them. It’s not every landlord would treat ye so 
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ye two od notice and nothing to pay,’ the 
nt said. 

‘It’s not every tenant that treats a landlord 
as well as we did. In my memory—and that’s 
more than threescore years—he never lost a penny 
on one of these cabins, and one of us was never a 
day behind with sixpence o’ rent. Can Cloona- 
more say that, Mr Hayes, sir? Go back to the 
big house, and tell His Honour that Judy Merrick 
is going to die in the cabin she lived in, or on the 
heap of stones ye level it to.’ 

‘Come, come ; that’s all nonsense. See that you 
are out, bag and bageage, before the 1st of January,’ 
the bailiff said, roughly laying his hand on the old 
woman’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t touch me, ye miserable creature!’ she 
cried, shrinking back. ‘Don’t lay yer dirty hand 
on me, ye black-hearted villain. Look at him, 
neighbours, mark him, the evictor! It’s all his 
doin’s, and his’—pointing to the agent. ‘ Mark 
them, Willie! Don’t forget their evil faces ! 

‘I'll not forget them, granny,’ Willie Merrick 
said sternly, with quivering lips and flashing eyes ; 
‘and if I ever have a chance, God help them both,’ 

*Och !? Judy cried, lifting up her hands; ‘may 
God forget them at their greatest need, and forgive 
them like as I do now;;’ and then she went in and 
sat rocking herself for hours over the fire. 


The Ist of January 185- was a bleak wild day, 
with a fierce east wind, driving a cutting, bitter 
sleet before it. The sea and sky, of a gray leaden 
hue, seemed to meet, you could scarcely distinguish 
one from the other ; and the storm raged along the 
“es f Cloonabeg ted ful 

e village of Cloonabeg presented a very pitifu 
sight that New-year’s Day—a sight, once seen, 
never to be forgotten—a sight which impressed 
itself on the memory with burning intensity, the 
sight of an eviction! All words are inadequate to 
describe the scene—it is something one must look 
on to thoroughly comprehend. That morning, on 
the common, wherever a stunted shrub offered the 
faintest shelter from the bitter east wind, the people 
were sitting huddled together, or lying on their 

r beds to keep themselves warm, waiting for 
the demolition of their cabins; women weepin 
bitterly, children shivering, and men with folde 
arms, set teeth, and blanched faces, men poor, 
ignorant, homeless, yet exercising a self-control 
wonderful and touching. The lane leading to the 
village was also lined on each side by the unfor- 
tunate people ; and as the bailiffs came with picks 
to begin their work, the women greeted them with 
a terrible cry. 

The men were silent, calmly, grandly silent. 
They could have easily beaten off the intruders— 
they could have chased them into the sea, or 
dashed their brains out against the rocks; but 
what would it avail; others would come and take 
sage en for Cloonabeg was doomed. The men 
looked passively on as they saw their homes 
— to the earth, as they saw cabin after cabin 

in. 
ite their door, Denis Connor and his wife 
and daughter sat waiting for the end before start- 
ing for Galway. In vain ;they entreated Judy 
Merrick to accompany them ; she would not leave 
her cabin. Grim and resolute she sat on her bed, 
and declared solemnly that out she would not go. 
= her grandson, Willie? Poor fellow, he was in 


Galway jail on a charge of attempted murder, Mr 
Hayes the agent had been fired at, and without 
any hesitation he accused Willie Merrick, and the 
bailiff swore he heard the young man threaten him ; 
so he was committed to stand his trial at the 
spring assizes, 

When the men came to Mrs Merrick’s house, 
and found her still inside, they paused in dismay, 
but the head bailiff’s order came sharp and deci- 
sive: ‘Go on!’ and a shower of dust and stones 
about poor Judy’s ears, shewed that they were 

oing on without any mistake. Then Denis 

onnor rushed in, and seizing the woman in his 
arms, carried her out, just as the roof oa way ; 
but he might as well have left her in her dearly 
loved cabin, for Judy Merrick was dead! The 
first desecrating blow struck to the roof which 
had so long sheltered her, had stilled her heart 
for ever. 

All through that dreary winter-day the people 
sat shivering by the wayside, mourning over their 
ruined desolated homes, and at night some few of 
them were sheltered in barns and out-houses, 
while others lay under the hedges or on the fallen 
cabins, The next morning, vans came and took 
the very old and sick to the workhouse, and those 
who were able to walk and work went hither and 
thither in search of employment. 

All this time His Honour the landlord was 
enjoying his honeymoon on the shores of Lake 
Leman, and knew no more about the fearful scene 
enacted in Cloonabeg than his somewhile tenants 
knew about his locality. The agent thought the 
little village in the way; the common would, he 
fancied, make a valuable piece of pasture-land ; 
and so he wrote to his master, and said the houses 
were only dilapidated dens; declared the tenants 
never did, or could, or would pay any rent; and 
that the best thing for all parties was to pull the 
cabins down, as the people would then emigrate to 
America, And so Mr Hayes evicted the people, 
and razed their homes to the earth! Such things 
have been common, and are still not unknown in 
the west of Ireland. 

Months passed, and Willie Merrick still lay in 
jail awaiting his trial. At the assizes, there was 
not a shadow of proof against him, and one of the 
gamekeepers on an adjoining estate confessed that 
it was he fired the shot which wounded the agent ; 
so Merrick was acquitted ; and a few kind-hearted 
people subscribed enough money to pay his passage 
to America. 

‘You'll come out to me, Oona darling, won’t 
you?’ he said, holding his promised wife in his 
arms as he said good-bye. ‘You aren’t ashamed of 
me, are you ?’ 

‘No, Willie; but I'll not follow you to America,’ 
Oona said sadly. ‘I’m going a longer journey. 
O Willie, Wilkie, my heart is broken. You’ll 
never look on the face of Oona Connor again! 
Good-bye, and may Heaven for ever bless you!’ 

Willie was pushed into the train which was to 
take him to Cork, and Oona fell fainting into her 
father’s arms. 

Three months after, there was a quiet funeral in 
the old graveyard of Cloonabeg, an old man and 
an old woman the only mourners. 

Oona Connor was dead, and her last wish had 
been to sleep beside her brothers and sisters in 
the little country graveyard she had played in 
asachild. There she sleeps, with no cross at her 
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head or stone at her feet; but her grave is well 
known, and the memory of the events which 
caused her death green, No one in the west of 
Ireland has forgotten the Cloonabeg eviction. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the great question of the relations of government 
to science and scientific education, have brought 
their years of inquiry to a close, and delivered 
their Report. They have taken a wide range, 
and heard many and divers opinions and state- 
ments; but they have not been led astray by 
sanguine advocates of plausible theories. Build a 
great national laboratory, say some, furnish it with 
all needful appliances, and a host of experiment- 
alists will resort thereto, and develop chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and make the nation rich, 
and themselves famous. The Commission have 
been slow to believe in the existence of cases of 
scientific genius pining for want of encouragement, 
and they have not recommended that a big labor- 
atory should be built at the national expense, 
But they do recommend that elementary and 
ions | science should be taught in schools, and 
that scientific research should, under certain con- 
ditions, be aided by grants of money. Science 
deals with laws of nature and with facts ; hence, 
if education can be improved by the accurate 
methods of science, so much the better for the 
educated. Recently, the worshipful Company of 
Spectacle-makers entertained the Astronomer- 
royal at dinner. In his after-dinner speech, that 
learned gentleman told them there was but one 
man in London who knew how to make spectacles! 
The Company have resolved that henceforth that 
reproach shall not be theirs, and we may believe 
that in time a citizen and spectacle-maker will 
know something about optics and the physiology 
of the eye. If, as is anticipated, the labours of the 
Commission should result in the appointment of 
a Minister of Education, then education may come 
to mean something very different from what it is 
at present. 

everybody knows, there are some months of 
the year in this climate of ours in which we con- 
trive to keep ourselves tolerably comfortable with- 
out sunshine. The convenience of being able to 
make use of an equivalent for sunshine is obvious, 
and is often exemplified in manufacturing opera- 
tions. Even hop-growers have been known, in 
moments of despair, during a wet season, to lay 
armfuls of their precious plants before the kitchen 
fire; but, with that exception, we have never 
heard of a substitute for sunshine in agricultural 
operations, until now ; and now, Mr W. A. Gibbs, 
of Chingford, Essex, has brought out a machine for 
drying hay by artificial means. With a portable 
stove and a swift fan he eee a blast at high 
temperature (four hundred degrees or more), and 
drives it into a long trough, down which the wet 
hay, or grass, slowly travels, continually stirred and 
shaken up by small levers, contrived for the pur- 
pose. The hot, air, rushing with velocity, at 
once licks off the moisture, and converts 
‘partially made, but wet hay, into a thoroughly 
dry condition for the stack :’ and, as is reported 
to the Times by a competent onlooker, ‘we saw 
spoilt and musty hay dried into hay of fair ap- 


parent quality and pleasant fragrance; and we 
saw freshly-cut grass, saturated with rain from a 
very heavy thunder-shower which poured down at 
the time, dried into hay of first-class colour, and 
possessing the rich malt odour peculiar to well- 
made hay.’ The cost of converting fresh-cut grass 
into hay is two pounds per ton ; if partially dried 
by the weather, the cost is not more than seven or 
eight shillings per ton. The inventor of the machine 
is of opinion that, even in fine weather, the quality 
of the hay would be improved by a spell of the hot- 
blast. As regards the economy of the operation: we 
are informed that there are in the United Kingdom 
about nine million acres of grass, natural and arti- 
ficial ; that they produce twelve million tons of 
hay, worth, on the average, four pounds per ton. 
The amount and importance of the total value may 
thus be easily seen ; and any reader materially 
interested in the question may calculate the differ- 
ence in value between hay properly dried and hay 
badly made under unfavourable circumstances. The 
late ‘ catching’ summer will have prepared many 
minds for a solution of the question. 

What to do with our sewage ? is still a difficult 
problem to answer, either from the urban or the 
agricultural point of view. General Scott, whose 
endeavours in connection therewith we have before 
noticed, has just published ‘ A Compendious State- 
ment of the Nature and Cost of certain Sewage 
Processes,’ which is full of practical suggestion, 
and well worth consideration. There are five 
ways in which sewage may be utilised: (1) By 
irrigation of a farm, which will yield a small 
profit, say L.300 a year for a town of 100,000 
inhabitants ; (2) purification of the fluid waste by 
chemical means, involving the lime method of 
precipitation, and the manufacture of dry sewage 
manure ; (3) the cement process ; (4) the improved 
calcination and manure process, As regards the 
merits of these several ways, we are told that 
‘each of the first two costs about fivepence per 
head per annum for the population ; the third, in 
any town large enough to afford a market for 
cement, will yield an annual profit of nearly a 
penny per head ; and the fourth may be made to 
yield a profit of more than three times that amount 
—apparently the extreme limit to which, as a 
matter of finance, the utilisation of liquid sewage 
can be carried.’ 

The fifth way which General Scott now puts 
forward bears a high profit. In this, the excretions 
are not mixed with water, but are kept separate and 
undiluted. The liquid portion contains ammonia, 
and this ammonia is valuable. It is possible to 
separate the liquid from the solid portion. The 
ammonia can then be separated from the liquid by 
a ‘chemical process of extreme simplicity.’ The 
liquid is passed through a series of tanks in which 
is a layer of phosphate of magnesia. This phosphate 
absorbs the ammonia. In other tanks, lime is used 
to arrest the phosphoric acid, which otherwise 
would be carried away in solution, and the result- 
ing ammonio-phosphate of lime is treated with 
mlabesie acid, which removes the ammonia, and 
the solution thus obtained is concentrated, and set 
aside to crystallise. The phosphate of magnesia 
having been washed clean by the operation here 
described, can be used over and over again a 
number of times ; but in the form of ammonio- 

hosphate it can be readily sold at L.20 a ton. 
Reewwhiis, the solid part of the excretions has 
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been dried and reduced to powder ; and General 
Scott proposes to fortify this powder with a small 
uantity of the ammonio-phosphate, and so pro- 
ioe a fertiliser worth from L.6 to L.7 a ton. 
This method has been tried at Oldham with com- 
lete success, and measures are set on foot for its 
introduction into other towns. The annual value 
of the excreta collected in Manchester is at present 
L.7000. We are told that it would be L.177,000 
under the new process, and that if the process 
were generally adopted, ‘it would render this 
country independent of Peruvian guano, and at 
the same time lift an enormous load off the 
shoulders of urban ratepayers.’ It would, more- 
over, prevent waste of money in unwise schemes, 
as, for example, in a town not forty miles from 
London where the sewage, at heavy cost, is 
pumped up a long hill to its outflow on a farm. 

At mining-works in the Isle of Man there has 
been for some time in use a magnetic ore separator, 
which, as its name indicates, picks out from a 
mass of ore the portion which contains most iron. 
In the ‘dressing’ of ore—that is, preparing it for 
the smelting furnace—water is commonly used to 
effect the separation, and can be depended on 
where the kinds of ore are not of the same specific 
gravity. But when, as often happens, the same 
vein yields spathose iron, blende, iron pyrites, and 
copper pyrites, separation by hydraulic means is 
oy and the value of the ore in the market 
is lessened. Under these circumstances, Mr F. J. 
King invented the above-mentioned separator, 
which may be generally described as a wheel or 
series of wheels that can be magnetised at pleasure. 
The magnetism is sufficiently powerful to pass 
through the thin band by an A the wheels are 
moved. The broken ore travels on this band: 
the lumps containing iron are retained by the 
magnetism, while all the others fall off; and in 
this mechanical way the separation is effected, and 
the good ore picked out ready for the market. 
Further particulars of this machine may be read 
in the forty-second annual Report of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

The same Report gives information concerning 
pilchards which may be regarded as of national 
importance. In 1871, more than 135 millions, or 
45,682 on ort agp of those fish were sent abroad ; 
while probably not more than one million were 
eaten in England. The price per hogshead varies 
from L.1, 6s. to L.5, 2s. and pilchard oil is 
worth from L.25 to L.40 per tun. The reason 
why, for the small home consumption, is, that 
fresh pilchards are too delicate to bear carriage to 
a distance, and that the cured fish are prepared in 
a way not generally agreeable to the palate of 
English folk. Whether for export or home use, 
the largest fish only are cured: the millions on 
millions of small ones being either released from 
the nets, or brought on shore and sold as manure, 
On the coast of France, the nets are made 
expressly to catch the little fishes. It has been 
proved by naturalists that the Cornish pilchard is 
identical with the French sardine. Why should 
not the shoals of small pilchards be turned to 
— Experiments were made in 1873 by Mr 

ryer of the Salmon Fisheries Office, and now, in 
conjunction with Fox and Company of Falmouth, 
he produces Cornish sardines on a large scale at 
Mevagissey. These sardines are described as ‘ fully 
equal to any preserved in France or Spain.’ 


As our readers are aware, we have many times 
called attention to instances of the injurious effects 
on climate of the wholesale cutting down of forests, 
An interesting account, communicated some time 
ago to the Linnean Society by Dr Shaw, furnishes 
an example of another kind, and shews us how 
the vegetation and climate of the wool-producing 
region of the Cape Colony are being changed for 
the worse by ‘a persistent and greedy system of 
overstocking” The region in question is known as 
the ‘ Midlands ;’ situate far in the interior beyond 
the Sneeuwberg range (or Snowy Mountains); and 
in the days of the first settlers was the pasture- 
ground of thousands of antelopes and other animals, 
which, following the rains, migrated from one end 
to the other. Itis very different now. 

When first introduced, the sheep thrived so in 
that prairie-like land that the settlers crowded it 
more and more with sheep. Soon the grass was 
all devoured, and plants and shrubs were attacked, 
and came to be the main resource of the flocks, 
The ground was consequently left to bush and 
scrub, and to obnoxious and poisonous herbs, and 
the intoxicating Melice—the ‘ dronk’ grass of the 
Dutch colonists, 

‘The climate,” says Mr Shaw, ‘necessarily be- 
came affected. The rainfall came down less cer- 
tainly and oftener, in the form of thunder-torrents, 
Side by side with the attacks of the flocks the 
more subtile and insidious agency of a changing 
climate came into power. The hardy plants of the 
Karoo commenced to travel northwards, and added 
their energies to the extirpating of the indigenous 
and proper flora of the region, and being of a bitter 
and nauseous character, they enjoyed immunity, 
and were only eaten by sheep in circumstances of 
dire necessity. Sweet bush, such as Lyciums, 
vanished before them; and the veld has become 
what is called by the farmers, and indeed is now, 
a “bitter veld,” and is rapidly becoming an exten- 
sion of dreary, scrubby, half-desert Karoo,’ Besides 
all this, the ground becomes harder, and the per- 
ennial springs weaker. 

It is clear that if some remedial measures are 
not applied, this once prosperous region will be- 
come a wilderness. Dr Shaw is of opinion that 
the Cape government should ‘experiment on the 
introduction of grasses,’ and, ‘by the construction 
of colossal dams, save the country, keep up the 
deep springs, and in connection therewith, rear the 
beginnings of forests, to modify and increase the 
rainfall” Nothing stops the extension of the 
‘wild Karoo,’ as Barry Cornwall calls it, so effectu- 
ally as permanent moisture. As Dr Shaw says in 
conclusion : ‘It is certainly a subject of alarm to 
the country when it is known that a drier season 
than usual entails poverty and death to an incal- 
culable extent among our flocks in South Africa, 
Some tracts of country are poisoned by the extra- 
ordinary increase of the Tripteris flecuosa,; and 
transport riders, with their oxen (our only carry- 
ing-power), have to travel through certain parts of 
the country without pausing, on account of the 
Melice, grasses which have increased within the 
past few years to a degree scarcely credible, and 
on eating which cattle become intoxicated to an 
alarming extent.’ 

In addition to advising the government, Dr 
Shaw should preach to the ‘ greedy’ sheep-farmers, 
and warn them against making haste to be rich, 

The floating swimming-bath on the Thames, by 
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Charing-Cross railway bridge, is supplied with 
filtered water. In experiments made to discover 
the best form of filter, it was found that specimens 
of the water strained through stone filters became 
putrid in the course of two or three weeks ; while 
water strained through bags of cloth shewed no 
signs of alteration either to taste or smell. In fact, 
the men employed in the oe on board a 
barge moored in the river, drank the bag-filtered 
water during two or three weeks, and water thus 
filtered is now supplied to the bath ; but after all 
it is only comparatively pure. 

At a meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, where these particulars were communi- 
cated, one of the speakers mentioned that, at the 
Burton-on-Trent breweries, ‘the wholt of the 
water used was Ben pumped from the red 
sandstone, not only for brewing, but also even for 
rinsing the casks containing the fine ale that was 
sent to India. The use of water from the river 
Trent was carefully avoided, even for cleansing the 
casks, because if they were rinsed with river-water 
it was found to set the ale fermenting in some 
unaccountable way ; and at those breweries it was 
therefore essential to use spring-water entirely free 
from all organic impurity.’ Forty years ago, it was 
the practice to fill ships’ casks with water direct 
from the Thames. During the first week or two 
of the voyage, the water turned ‘sick’ for a few 
days, and smelled ge © but after that became 
bright and palatable. But, forty years ago, the 
towns in the Thames valley did not pour their 
sewage into the river as they do now. 

Railway signals which work without the help of 
human hands seem to offer some assurance of safety 
that has so long been desired by travellers. It is 
known that the distance-signals, worked by long 
wires, are liable to get out of order, and that there 
is a limit to the distance at which they can be 
placed, Mr Spagnoletti, chief electrician to the 
Great Western Railway, has invented an electro- 
magnetic signal which is well deserving of atten- 
tion, inasmuch as it can be worked at any distance 
—at two or ten miles, as well as a hundred yards. 
The ordinary out-stretching signal-arm, with which 
we are all familiar, is attached to a rocking lever 
between two electro-magnets ; these are connected 
with a battery in the ordinary way, and contact 
can either be made by asignalman touching a key, 
or by the locomotive pressing down a treadle. 
For night-service, coloured lamps can be worked 
as readily as the signal-arm, 

To an outsider, the numerous signals at a rail- 
way station appear confusing and complicated. If 
this electro-magnetic signal were taken into use, 
no other would be required, and thus simplicity 
would come into play. In cases where the appar- 
atus is worked by hand, a little copy of the signals 
in the signalman’s box tells him whether the 
distant signal, far out of sight, is working properly 
or not. But, as before stated, the locomotive itself 
will set the signals; will leave a danger-signal 
standing in the rear; will ring a bell to announce 
its approach ; and, on arrival at the next station, 
lets down the danger-signals first put up, raises 
the next, sends on the warning whistle, and so 
does all the signalling with the regularity of clock- 
work. Of course there must always be a sufficiency 
of battery-power to keep the magnets up to their 
duty : if this be done, the signal-post may be fixed in 
any place wherever it is likely to be most effective. 


It is unfortunate, yet true, that things will get 
dirty even in an Art Museum. Plaster-casts, espe- 
cially, shew the ill effects of dust, and hitherto no 
effectual means of cleaning them, except by wash- 
ing, has been discovered. But to wash a plaster- 
cast without injury or risk is almost if not quite 
impossible. Under these circumstances, the Prus- 
sian government have offered a prize of a hundred 
and fifty pounds ‘for the discovery of a new 
method of preserving plaster-casts from deteriora- 
tion by repeated washings,’ It is required that 
the method shall be applicable to all kinds of 
plaster and to all colours; and that the hardness 
of the cast shall not be diminished. Another 
prize, about five hundred pounds, is offered ‘for a 
material for making casts of art-works, possessing 
the advantages of plaster, but which, without an 
special preparation, will not deteriorate by period- 
ically repeated washings.’ In this case the con- 
ditions are, that the new material must easily 
allow casting in original moulds; that it shall be 
strong enough for the largest casts; and that the 
colour, if yellowish, or any warmer tint, shall be 
even throughout. The consignments of specimens, 
with proper descriptions, are to be delivered at 
the Royal Prussian Ministry of Public Worship, 
Instruction, and Health, Berlin, not later than the 
last day of the present year. 

Mr A, J. Harvey, who has advocated the estab- 
lishment by government of a museum of popular 
astronomy, a people’s geographical garden, and 
other beneficial schemes, now wishes to see a 
people’s museum of human anatomy, physiology, 
and popular surgery, with a department of popular 
medicine, established in every large town. It this 
were done according to a plan which he sketches, 
Mr Harvey is of opinion that intemperance would 
disappear, that every one’s muscles would be prop- 
erly exercised, that the ‘masses of this good and 
great country’ would be saved from ‘helplessly 
and piteously leaning upon an army of skilled 
physicians for peace of body, and from the ‘ wide- 
spread vice and refuge of habitual indiscriminate 
medicine-taking,” If all this could be accom- 

lished by the establishment of museums, a great 
aol would have been achieved long ago; but 
facts point to a different conclusion, There can 
be no royal road for educating the masses, as there 
can be none for the individual, and we all know 
that many of those institutions, established to edu- 
cate the people in science and art, have degenerated 
into mere places of amusement. 


SEQUEL TO AN ADVENTURE 


WE are informed by the writer of an adventure 
with brigands on the Appian Way, near Rome—of 
which an account was given in this Journal for 
July 17—that its unpleasantness did not terminate 
with her return to the city, ‘On the contrary, 
says the writer, ‘and so we were glad at last to leave 
them and the Eternal City itself far behind us. 
‘How many times the story of our adventure 
had to be told on the evening of our safe return 
to Rome, I cannot say; but at last night came, 
and I retired from the hum and bustle around me. 
Rest, however, was sought in vain, for even when 
I did sleep, I was tormented by dreams of gleam- 
ing pistol-barrels, long-bladed knives, and—most 
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horrible of all—a beardless, thin, dark face, with a 

ir of shining, closely set eyes, from whose gaze 
F ould never escape. Never had I s0 rejoiced 
at the approach of morning. 

‘With the day commenced the arrival of gens- 
darmes, carabierr, messages from the Questura, &c. 
The curiosity of the authorities seemed insatiable, 
and extended even to our most private affairs. 

‘As British subjects, however, we felt that we 
must ourselves take some active steps in the 
matter, and accordingly we called next day upon 
an official of high standing, and gave him an 
account of our misadventure. 

‘Some time after this there came some personages 
from the Questura, asking us to go to the convent 
of San Andrea delle Fratte, in the empty cells of 
which some newly taken criminals were confined. 
These prisoners were to be submitted to our 
inspection, so that we might judge if any of them 

been among the perpetrators of the outrage of 
which we had been the victims. Arrived at the 
convent, I waited with dread the ing of the 
criminals before me. I could not help thinking 
of these keen, shining eyes that had haunted my 
, and I shuddered at the idea of again 
seeing them fixed on mine. Strange as it may 
seem, I actually felt relieved when the review 
was finished, and I found that our brigands had 
not been captured. 

‘On the following day we received a similar 
message, and drove, as was demanded, to the 
Questura. Here we had to listen to the account 
of another attempt at robbery, more recent than 
that upon us, in which the brigands had been 
beaten off, and one of their number killed. At 
the end of the narration, instead of my being 
confronted with the living robbers, the clothes 
of the dead one were shewn to me, and I was 
asked if I recognised them! They held them up 
as if their late owner still tenanted them, and 

t the hat above, but in vain, They awoke 
in me no thrill of recognition, only one of 
horror and disgust. 

* Next day came another summons. This time we 
were requested to go to —— Prison, formerly a 
prison reserved for political offenders. Here we were 
suddenly brought face to face with three prisoners, 
who even my inexperience assured me were 
deeply versed in crime. One face, beardless, dark, 
thin, with prominent glassy eyes, that seemed to 
fasten themselves to mine, caught my attention at 
once ; and as, with dumb horror, zed as if 
fascinated, my dream was forcibly recalled to me. 
I could not, however, be certain that this had been 
one of the robbers who had attacked us, and even 
when the prisoners were made to walk, run, and 
shout, I was still at a loss, I could not swear to 
any of them. 

‘On comparing notes with my cousin, when out- 
side of the prison, I found, to my astonishment, 
that we had each partially identified a different 
man! All these trying scenes of attempted identi- 
fication, where our recognition might have been 
death to the recognised, had thus proved fruitless, 
We had not been able to identify any one. 

‘The finishing touch was put to my grievances 
that evening, when I found in the salon an artist 
busily engaged in sketching my features. My face 
to be made public property, as that of the lady 
who had been attacked by brigands! I had borne 
many annoyances, but here my patience failed—it 


was too much. I rose and left the room, glanci 
at the artist a look of indignation and scorn 
believe not easily to be forgotten. We forthwith 
determined to leave Rome, and one = journey 
brought us to the peaceful retreat where I pen 
this, the sequel to our Adventure with Brigands,’ 


HOLIDAY BOTANISING. 


In speaking of, Botanising, and the pleasing 
occupation it offers, to ladies especially, during the 
summer and autumn holidays, the Queen—to which 
excellent paper we are indebted for the informa- 
tion—says : 

‘In making observations on plants, their dwell- 
ings and their habits of growth, ladies have not 
only the benefit of attaining real knowledge, but 
they also have the great soap of having a 
definite object in their rambles. Nothing can be 
more dreary than the set walk day by day for a 
particular distance at a given hour, with nothing 
specially in view. But, if a search for a particular 
plant is to be made, the whole aspect of affairs is 
changed. The walk has an object, and the plants 
obtained furnish much interest in drying, in fixing 
in the herbarium, in naming and in dating, while, 
long after, the little collection affords means of 
pleasant reminiscences to all who have been of the 
party. Perhaps, even the time may come when 
the dried forms of the plants are all that we have 
to tell us of happy days past, and of loved com- 
panions gone for ever. 

‘In collecting botanical specimens, as in other 
occupations in life, co-operation, if it can be 
secured, is a very good thing, and the more widely 
this co-operation can be extended the better. 

‘We have just heard of a botanical society, par- 
ticulars of which, we think, may be interesting to 
our readers, either in the way of inducing some of 
them to become members of it, or to plan and 
originate something of a similar character. 

‘ The society has a secretary who takes an active 
part in the management, and who does, as will be 
seen, a very large amount of work. Each member 
of the society collects and dries specimens during 
the annual holiday. Some of these, of course, he 
adds to his own collection ; but he brings home 
more than he wants for himself, and all duplicates 
he sends to the secretary. At the same time, he 
furnishes the secretary with the names of any 
plants or specimens he may desire for himself. 
The surplus specimens of all the members form 
thus a stock, which the secretary distributes to 
the members at the end of the season, each mem- 
ber thus getting something new. We understand 
that, by this mode of co-operation, some of the 
members have got together magnificent collections 
of specimens, Of course, care must be taken in 
the preparation of the surplus specimens, at least 
as great as would be expended on those kept by 
the members for themselves. Both ladies and 
gentlemen are members of this society.’ * 


* Full particulars may be obtained by application to 
R. Tucker, Esq., 27 Cantelow’s Road, Camden Square, 
N.W. This gentleman is secretary, and would answer 
all communications. 
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